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REVEREND GEORGE WASHINGTON 
WOODBEY: EARLY TWENTIETH 
CENTURY CALIFORNIA BLACK 
SOCIALIST 


Philip S. Foner* 


In the Ohio Socialist Bulletin of February, 1909 Reverend Richard Euell, a 
black minister of Milford, Ohio, published “A Plan to Reach the Negro”. The 
Negro, he wrote, “belongs to the working class and must be taught class con¬ 
sciousness.” Blacks could be more rapidly recruited into the party if Socialists 
would go to them in their churches and point out “the way to freedom and 
plenty.” Most of them had no experience with any organization other than the 
church and could think of committing themselves to action only in religious terms. 
The Bible, even motion pictures about the “Passion Play,” could be used effec¬ 
tively to imbue religion with radicalism and convince the black working class of 
the evils of the capitalist system and the virtues of Socialism. 1 

The first black Socialist to conduct the type of work Reverend Euell recom¬ 
mended was Reverend George Woodbey (sometimes spelled Woodby), and he 
had already been performing this function for the Socialist cause for several years 
before a “Plan to Reach the Negro” was published. 

George Washington Woodbey, the leading Negro Socialist in the first decade of 
the 20th century, was bom a slave in Johnson County, Tennessee, on October 5, 
1854, the son of Charles and Rachel (Wagner) Woodbey. Of his early life nothing 
is known other than that he learned to read after freedom came, was self- 
educated, except for two terms in a common school, and that his life was one of 
“hard work and hard study carried on together.” A fellow Socialist who knew him 
wrote: “He has worked in mines, factories, on the streets, and at everything 
which would supply food, clothing and shelter.” 

Woodbey was ordained a Baptist minister at Emporia, Kansas in 1874. He was 
active in the Republican Party of Missouri and Kansas and was a leader in the 
Prohibition Party, and when he moved to Nebraska he became a prominent force 


♦Philip S. Foner is Professor of History at Lincoln University. 
1 Ohio Socialist Bulletin, February 1909. 
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in the prohibition movement in that state. In 1896 Woodbey ran for lieutentant 
governor and Congress on the Prohibition ticket in Nebraska. 

That same year, he made his first acquaintance with the principles of Socialism 
when he read Edward Bellamy’s Looking Backwards , and his interest was further 
aroused by copies of the Appeal to Reason which came into his hands. Although 
he subscribed to the Appeal, he did not join the Socialists. Instead, he joined the 
Populist Party, and in 1900, he supported William Jennings Bryan, the Democratic 
and Populist candidate for President. But he also heard Eugene V. Debs speaking 
during the presidential campaign and was so impressed that when the Democratic 
Party asked Woodbey to speak for Bryan, he agreed but delivered speeches which 
were geared more to the ideas advanced by Debs than those by the Democratic 
candidate. After several such speeches, the Democrats stopped scheduling dates 
for Woodbey’s speeches, and the black minister came to the conclusion that his 
place was in the Socialist camp. He resigned his pulpit and announced to his 
friends that henceforth his life “would be consecrated to the Socialist move¬ 
ment.’’ A Nebraska Socialist recalls: 

We remember him in the stirring days of the inception of the Socialist 
movement in Omaha. Night after night he spoke on the streets and in the parts 
of that city. Omaha had never had the crowds that attended Woodbey’s meet¬ 
ings. 2 

Woodbey visited his mother in San Diego during the spring of 1902, and im¬ 
mediately made an impression on the comrades in Southern California. A dispatch 
to the Los Angeles Socialist on May 31, 1902 expresses this clearly: 

Socialism is on the boom here in this county and city. We have had Rev. G. 

W. Woodbey, the Colored Socialist orator of Nebraska with us for nearly a 
month during which time he has delivered 23 addresses and will speak again 
tonight, and then he will do some work in the country districts where he has 
been invited to speak. . . . 

Comrade Woodbey is great and is a favorite with all classes. He came here 
unanounced ostensibly to see his mother who resides here but as he says that 
he is “so anxious to be free,” that he feels impressed to work for the cause 
constantly. He has had very respectable audiences both on the streets and in 
the halls. He likes to speak on the street and it is the general verdict that he has 
done more good for the cause than any of our most eloquent speakers who 
have preceded him. He is full of resources and never repeats his speeches, but 
gives them something new every time. He requested me to state in my notes to 
the “Socialist” that he desires to visit Los Angeles later on if you folks can find 
a place for him. He makes no charges but depends entirely on passing the hat 
for his support. . . . 3 


2 Chicago Daily Socialist, May 11, 1908; John Mather, Who's Who of the Colored Race, Chicago, 
1921; A. W. Ricker in Appeal to Reason, October 31, 1903. 

3 Reverend George W. Woodbey, What To Do And How To Do It or Socialism vs. Capitalism, 
Wayland’s Monthly, No. 40, August, 1903, p. 4; A. W. Ricker in Appeal to Reason, Oct. 31, 1903. 
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Los Angeles did find a place for Woodbey, and he delivered a series of soap-box 
speeches and lectures in the leading hall. When after one of his speeches, Wood¬ 
bey was denied admittance to the Southern Hotel and Northern Restaurant be¬ 
cause of his color, the Los Angeles Socialist Party organized a successful boycott 
of the establishments and distributed leaflets reading: 

We demand as trade unionists and socialists, that every wage-worker in Los 
Angeles bear well in mind these two places that depend on public patronage— 
the Northern Restaurant and the Southern Hotel—keep away from them. They 
draw the color line. 4 

Woodbey accepted an offer to become minister of the Mount Zion Baptist 
Church in San Diego and made his home in California for the next two decades. 
He was elected a member of the state executive board of the Socialist Party, and 
soon became widely known in the state as “The Great Negro Socialist Orator.” In 
a Los Angeles debate with Archibald Huntley, Ph.D., where Woodbey took the 
affirmative of the topic, “Resolved that Socialism is the True Interpretation of 
Economic Conditions and that it is the Solution of the Labor Problem,” he was 
listed as a “well-known Socialist Lecturer.” 5 

An announcement that Woodbey would deliver a reply to Booker T. Washing¬ 
ton’s “Capitalist Argument for the Negro” packed Los Angeles’ leading hall on 
May 1, 1903. He paid tribute to Washington “as a gentleman” and educator, but 
added: “He has all the ability necessary to make a good servant of capitalism by 
educating other servants for capitalism.” Woodbey charged that whether con¬ 
sciously or not, Tuskeegee Institute fulfilled the role of providing black workers to 
be pitted against white workers so as to bring about a general lowering of wage 
scales. What Washington failed to understand was that there was basically no 
unity between capitalists, white or black, and workers, white or black. “There is 
no race division industrially, but an ever-growing antagonism between the exploit¬ 
ing capitalists black or white, and the exploited workers, black or white.” In this 
“industrial struggle,” the working class was bound to “ultimately triumph.” 

And then the men of all races will share in the results of production accord¬ 
ing to their services in the process of production. This is Socialism and the only 
solution to the race problem. 6 

A frequent target of the police of San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, and 
other California communities, Woodbey was in and out of jail several times be¬ 
tween 1902 and 1908, and was hospitalized more than once as a result of police 


Correspondence with the Omaha Public Library, the University of Nebraska Library, the Nebraska 
State Historical Society, and the United Methodist Historical Society at Nebraska Wesleyan Univer¬ 
sity has failed to turn up any information on Reverend Woodbey in their files and his role as a Populist 
and Socialist in Nebraska. 

*Los Angeles Socialist, July 12,1902. 

5 Ibid ., Dec. 17, 1904; Common Sense, Los Angeles, Oct. 27, 1906. 
e Los Angeles Socialist, May 2, 1903. 
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brutality. But he gave as well as received. When he was attacked and driven off a 
street corner in San Diego in July, 1905 by Police Officer George H. Cooley, 
Woodbey led a group of protesters to the police station to lodge a complaint. 
There Cooley again attacked the black Socialist, “using at the same time oaths 
and language too mean and vile to print.” Woodbey was literally thrown bodily 
out of the station house. He immediately brought charges against the police officer 
for assault and battery and informed his California comrades: 

In the days of chattel slavery the masters had a patrol force to keep the 
negroes in their place and protect the interests of the masters. Today the 
capitalists use the police for the same purpose. 

But slaves had rebelled despite the patrols, and he was following that tradition by 
telling the police that they could not get away with their brutality against enemies 
of the capitalist system. 

Although Woodbey’s case against the police was prosecuted by the County 
Attorney, assisted by Job Harriman, California’s leading Socialist attorney, and 
although all witnesses testified that the Negro Socialist’s conduct had been “per¬ 
fectly gentlemanly,” and that he had a perfectly lawful right to be at the station 
house, the jury, composed of conservative property owners, took only fifteen 
minutes to find the defendent not guilty. Woodbey was furious and published the 
names of the jury men, calling upon all decent citizens to have nothing to do with 
them. He followed this up by returning immediately to the soap box in San Diego 
and held one of the biggest street corner meetings in the city up to this time. As he 
wrote: 


The case has made more Socialists that I could possibly have made in many 
speeches. Had I not gone to the court with the matter the public would forever 
have contended that I was doubtless doing or saying something that I had not 
right to do or say. And when I complained I would have been told that if I had 
gone to the courts I would have got justice. Now, as it is, nothing of the kind 
can be said, and the responsibility is placed where it rightly belongs. 

Many non-Socialists in San Diego, Woodbey noted, were learning the truth of the 
Socialist contention that “the police force are the watch dogs of capitalism.” 7 

In more than one California city Woodbey was arrested and hauled off to jail for 
trying to sell copies of his Socialist booklets. 8 The writings made Woodbey’s 
name known throughout the entire Party in the United States and even interna¬ 
tionally. 

Describing Woodbey as “the greatest living negro in America,” a white 
Socialist noted that “his style is simple and his logic invincible. He knows the race 
question, and one of his most popular lectures relates to the settlement of this 
vexed question under Socialism.” Woodbey’s ability to explain Socialism in sim¬ 
ple terms led to the demand that he “embody some of the things he has said to the 


''Common Sense, Los Angeles, August, 1905. 
Hbid., Oct. 8, 1904, March 7, April 11,1908. 
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thousands who have listened to his talks, in a written form. ...” The response 
was the pamphlet What To Do and How To Do It or Socialism vs. Capitalism. A 
copy of a small edition, privately printed, fell into the hands of A. W. Ricker, a 
Socialist organizer in the West and South. While at the home of Socialist publisher 
Julius A. Wayland, in Girard, Kansas, he read it aloud to the Wayland family. “At 
the conclusion,” Ricker wrote, “we decided that the book ought to be in the 
hands of the millions of American wage slaves, and we forthwith wrote to Rev. 
Mr. Woodbey for the right to bring it out.” 9 

It was published as No. 40 of the widely distributed Wayland’s Monthly in 
August, 1903. Ricker gave it a send-off in the Appeal to Reason writing: 

The book in many respects is the equal of “Merrie England,” and in the 
matter of its clear teaching of the class struggle, it is superior. It has been read 
by every negro in Girard, (Kansas), and has made Socialists of those who were 
susceptible of understanding after every other effort had failed to shake their 
unreasoning adherence to the republican party. A good supply should be or¬ 
dered by every local in the land, there is no book in the language that will excel 
it in propaganda value, and we expect to see it pass through one edition after 
another, as soon as it is read by the comrades. 10 

Since Robert Blatchford’s Merrie England, published in England in 1894 and in 
the United States in 1900, was considered one of the best of the Socialist educa¬ 
tional publications, the tribute to Reverend Woodbey’s pamphlet was well under¬ 
stood by readers of the Appeal to Reason. 

Woodbey’s forty-four-page booklet carried the touching dedication: 

This little book is dedicated to that class of citizens who desire to know what 
the Socialists want to do and how they propose to do it. By one who was once a 
chattel slave freed by the proclamation of Lincoln and wishes to be free from 
the slavery of capitalism. 11 

In his preface Reverend Woodbey acknowledged that there was “nothing origi¬ 
nal” in his little book, his aim being simply to make the subjects treated “as plain 
as possible to the reader.” It was not directed to those who were already con¬ 
vinced of the superiority of Socialism over Capitalism, but to “meet the demands 
of that large and increasing class of persons who have not yet accepted Socialism, 
but would do so if they could see any possible way of putting it into practice.” 
Within this framework. Reverend Woodbey’s booklet is an effective piece of 
Socialist propaganda, and so highly thought of in Socialist circles, that by 1908 it 
had been translated into three languages and gained for its author an international 
reputation. 12 


9 A. W. Ricker Appeal to Reason, October 31, 1903. 

10 Ibid. Robert Blatchford’s Merrie England, published in London in 1894, was a book of 26 chapters 
and 210 pages in which the superiority of Socialism over Capitalism is brilliantly set forth in clear, plain 
language. 

“Woodbey, op. cit., p. 3. 

12 Chicago Daily Socialist, May 11, 1908. 
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Basically, the booklet consisted of a dialogue between the author and his 
mother whom he has rejoined after nearly seventeen years of separation. She 
expresses her astonishment at having learned that her son had become a Socialist. 
“Have you given up the Bible and the ministry and gone into politics?” she asks. 
Her son attempts to convince his mother that it is precisely because of his devo¬ 
tion to the principles enunciated in the Bible that he became a Socialist, and that 
as the years passed, he became more and more convinced of the correctness of his 
decision. When his mother points out that among his comrades were a few who 
believed neither in God nor in the Bible, her son readily agrees, but reminds her 
that he found “a still larger number of unbelievers in the republican party before I 
left it some twenty years ago,” and that other parties had their “equal portion” of 
nonbelievers. More important, while he believed in the Biblical account of God, 
the origin of the earth and man, and members of his Party did not, he and they 
were able to agree that “man is here, and the earth is here, and that it is the 
present home of the race, at least.” They did not, to be sure, see eye-to-eye about 
the “hereafter.” Since Socialism was “a scheme for bettering things here first,” 
he could be a “good Socialist” without surrendering his belief in God or the Bible. 
There was room in the Socialist Party for those who were interested only in what 
it could do for mankind in the present world and for those who, like himself, were 
“Socialists because they think that mankind is entitled to the best of everything in 
both this world and the next.” Finally, his mother accepts the idea that under 
Socialism persons would be free to have “their own religion or none, just as they 
please, as long as they do not interfere with others.” 13 

Having laid at rest his mother’s anxiety and made her willing to listen to the 
fundamental principles of a movement which obviously had not destroyed her 
son’s religious convictions. Reverend Woodbey proceeds to explain to her the 
evils of capitalist society and the way by which Socialism, gaining power through 
the ballot box, would set out to eliminate these evils. After he takes his mother 
through such subjects as rent, interest, and profits, all gained from labor’s produc¬ 
tion, and value which is created only by labor but the fruits of which are appropri¬ 
ated entirely by the capitalists, she expresses bewilderment at the meaning of such 
words. Her son then illustrates what they mean in simple language and in terms of 
daily experience. Here, for example, is how he explained surplus value: 

Why didn’t the slave have wealth at the close of the war? He worked hard. 

“Because his master got it,” mother replied. 

“The wage worker’s master got what he produced, too.” 

“But wasn’t he paid for his work?” asked mother. 

Yes, about seventeen cents on every dollar’s worth of wealth he created. . . . 

Under Socialism, he continues, the capitalist would have to turn over to the 
State a “large amount of capital created by labor” which he had taken from the 
worker while the latter, having been deprived of all he produced under capitalism, 
would have nothing to turn over. The very rich would have no reason to complain 


13 Woodbey, op. cit., pp. 5-7. 
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“since he and his children, who have done nothing but live off the labor of those 
who have nothing to turn over, are to be given an equal share of interest with 
those who have produced it all. So you see we Socialists are not such bad fellows 
as you thought. We propose to do good unto those who spitefully use us, and to 
those who curse us, by giving them an equal show with ourselves, provided that 
they will here-after do their share of the useful work.” 14 

But his mother expresses concern that the capitalists will not yield peacefully to 
having the “land, factories, and means of production” turned over to the co¬ 
operative commonwealth by a Socialist Congress elected by the people, and that 
they would start a war to retain their holdings. Her son concedes that this would 
quite likely occur just as the slaveholders had refused to abide by Lincoln’s 
electoral victory and precipitated a civil war. But the capitalists would never 
succeed in the war they would seek to stimulate, for the majority of the people had 
clearly become convinced that Socialism was the only solution to their problems, 
or else the Socialists could not have won their electoral victories. Hence, the 
capitalists would have no one to do the fighting for them: 

The slaveholder did not dare to arm the negro, on his side, without proclaim¬ 
ing emancipation, and to do that was to lose his cause; so with the capitalist, if 
he dares to offer all to the poor man who must fight his battles, he has lost his 
cause; and with this condition confronting the capitalist, there is no danger in 
taking over the entire industrial plant as soon as the Socialists can be elected 
and pass the necessary laws. And the Socialist party will go into power just as 
soon as the majority finds that the only way to secure to itself its entire product 
is to vote that ticket. 15 

Mother has only one question left about the transition from capitalism to 
Socialism: “Have the people a right to do this?” Her son reminds her of the 
Declaration of Independence which clearly affirmed the right of the people, when 
any form of government became destructive of the rights of life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness, “to alter and abolish it and institute a new government” 
which would be most likely to affect “their safety and happiness.” On this the 
Socialists stand, the son declares firmly. Moreover, it was none other than Ab¬ 
raham Lincoln who, in his speech of January 12,1840, in the House of Represen¬ 
tatives, had said “just what the Socialist now say.” He had then declared: “Any 
people anywhere being inclined and having the power have the right to rise up and 
shake off the existing government and form a new one that suits them bet¬ 
ter. . . .” 18 

His mother now fully satisfied, the son proceeds to describe how different 
departments of government—agriculture, transportation, distribution, intelli¬ 
gence, education, and health—will operate under Socialism providing for the 
needs of the people rather than under capitalism, for the profits of the capitalist. 


“Ibid., pp. 15-19. 
“Ibid., p. 20. 
'•Ibid., pp. 20-21. 
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Occasionally, the mother interrupts the narrative with questions that bring an¬ 
swers that satisfy her. Thus, when she asks whether the workers who would own 
and operate the factories under Socialism, “would know how to do the work,” the 
answer reassures her: 

Why, the workers are the only ones who do know how to run a factory. The 
stockholders who own the concern know nothing about doing the work. If the 
girl who weaves in the factory should be told that Socialism is now established, 
and that henceforth she is to have shorter hours of labor, a beautiful sanitary 
place to work in, and an equal share of all the wealth of the nation, to be taken 
in any kind of thing she wants, do you think she would forget how to work? 

And if on the other hand, all she produces is to go to the girl who does nothing 
but own the stocks, then she can work right along. Seems to me, you might see 
the absurdity of that, mother. “I believe I do see, now,” she said, after a 
moment’s hesitation. Then apply that illustration about the girls, to all the 
workers, and you will get my meaning. 17 

As might be expected, mother asks, “Like all other women, I want to know 
where we are to come in.” Her son assures her that it was to the interest of “the 
women, more than the men, if possible, to be Socialists because they suffer more 
from capitalism than anyone else.” For one thing, the Socialist platform demands 
“the absolute equality of the sexes before the law, and the repeal of the law that in 
any way discriminates against women.” Then again, under Socialism each woman 
would, like each man, have her own independent income, and would become “an 
equal shareholder in the industries of the nation.” Under such liberating condi¬ 
tions, a woman would have no need “to sell herself through a so-called marriage 
to someone she did not love, in order to get a living.” and, for the first time in 
history, could marry only for love. Under capitalism, the working man was a 
slave, “and his wife is the slave of a slave.” Socialism would liberate both, but 
since it would give women political equality and economic freedom, it would 
actually do more for women than ever for men. 18 

By now mother has been converted, ai^d the booklet ends with the comment: 
“Well, you have convinced me that I am about as much of a slave now as I was in 
the south, and I am ready to accept any way out of this drudgery, mother re¬ 
marked as the conversation turned on other subjects.” 19 

Here and there What To Do and How To Do It reflected Edward Bellamy’s 
influence on Reverend Woodbey, and sections of the 1903 pamphlet are shortened 
versions of the 1887 Looking Backward. 20 In the main, however, the pamphlet 
revealed that the black minister had broken with Bellamy’s utopianism. While 
Bellamy emphasized “equitable” distribution of wealth under Nationalism, 


"Ibid., p. 24. 

'•Ibid., pp. 37-38. 

19 Ibid ., p. 44. 

20 Compare, for example, Woodbey’s discussion of an international credit system under Socialism 
(pp. 36-37) with Bellamy’s discussion of the same system in Chapter 8 of Looking Backward. 
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Woodbey was convinced that the solution lay closer to Marx’s maxim, “From 
each according to his abilities, to each according to his needs.” Bellamy rejected 
the label “socialism” as dangerous and un-American. 21 But Woodbey welcomed 
it and believed its prinicples were in keeping with the best in the American tradi¬ 
tion. Like many in the Socialist Party, Woodbey believed that with the capture of 
sufficient political offices through the ballot box, socialism could be rapidly 
achieved. But he was one of the very few in the Party in 1903 who took into 
account the danger that the capitalists would not sit by and calmly watch their 
control of society eliminated by legislative enactments, and instead would, like 
the slave owners in 1860, resort to violence to prevent the people’s will from being 
carried into effect. To be sure, unlike Jack London, who in his great 1908 novel 
The Iron Heel, predicted that the oligarchy of American capitalists would seize 
power from the Socialists and destroy the democratic process by violence, Wood¬ 
bey was confident that the capitalists would fail. 22 Nevertheless, by even raising 
this issue in his pamphlet, Woodbey was in advance of nearly all Christian 
Socialists. 

Early in What To Do and How To Do It, Reverend Woodbey assured his mother 
that he would at a future date tell her “more about what the Bible teaches on this 
subject” of Socialism. 23 He fulfilled his promise a year later with The Bible and 
Socialism: A Conversation Between Two Preachers, published in San Diego, 
California by the author. The 96-page booklet was dedicated to 

... the Preachers and Members of the Churches, and all others who are 
interested in knowing what the Bible teaches on the question at issue between 
the Socialists and the Capitalists, by one who began preaching twenty-nine 
years ago, and still continues . 24 

As the sub-title indicates, The Bible and Socialism consists of a dialogue be¬ 
tween Woodbey and another clergyman. The latter is a local pastor to whom 
Woodbey’s mother has given a copy of the 1903 pamphlet and invited to her home 
to hear her son convince him that he was wrong in contending that “there is no 
Socialism in the Bible.” When the skeptical pastor questions Woodbey about the 
Socialist claim that Karl Marx discovered the principles of Scientific Socialism 
and points out that this was centuries after the Bible was written, Woodbey notes. 


21 In a letter to William Dean Howells a few months after the publication of Looking Backward, 
Bellamy wrote that “the word socialist is one I could never well stomach. In the first place it is a 
foreign word in itself, and equal foreign in all its suggestions. . . . Whatever German and French 
reformers may choose to call themselves, socialist is not a good name for a party to succeed with in 
America. No such party can or ought to succeed which is not wholly and enthusiastically American 
and patriotic in spirit and suggestions.” (Quoted in Arthur E. Morgan, Edward Bellamy, New York, 
1941, p. 374.) 

22 For a discussion of The Iron Heel, see Philip S. Foner, Jack London: American Rebel, New York, 
1964, pp. 87-97. 

23 Woodbey, op, cit., p. 7. 

24 G. W. Woodbey, The Bible and Socialism: A Conversation Between Two Preachers, San Diego, 
1904, Preface. 
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first, that no new idea is ever entirely new and is in some way based on what went 
before, and, second, that 

Marx, the greatest philospher of modern times, belonged to the same won¬ 
derful Hebrew race that gave to the world Moses, the Lawgiver, the kings and 
prophets, and Christ the Son of the Highest, with his apostles, who, together, 
gave us the Bible that, we claim, teaches Socialism. Doubtless Marx, like other 
young Hebrews, was made acquainted with the economic teachings of Moses, 
and all the rest of the Old Testament sages and prophets, whatever we find him 
believing in after life. 

If we are able to show that the Bible opposes both rent, interest, and profits, 
and the exploiting of the poor, then it stands just where the Socialists do . 25 

After agreeing that Marx was not a Christian but noting that this was of no 
significance since Socialism had nothing to do with a men’s religion or lack of it, 
Reverend Woodbey devotes the rest of his pamphlet to detailed references, quota¬ 
tions, and citations to convince the pastor that since the Bible—both the Old and 
New Testaments—did actually oppose “rent, interest, and profits, and the 
exploiting of the poor,’’ it was a Socialist document with close affinity to such 
classics as The Communist Manifesto, Capital and other writings of Marx. As a 
Jew, Woodbey emphasizes, Marx was able to do “the greatly needed work of 
reasoning out from the standpoint of the philosopher, what his ancestors, the 
writers of the Old and New Testaments, had already done from a moral and 
religious standpoint .’’ 26 This is not to say, he continues, that there is no difference 
between a Socialism based merely on a “moral and religious standpoint’’ and 
Scientific Socialism just as there was a fundamental difference between the 
Socialism advanced by Utopian reformers prior to Marx and that set forth by the 
father of Scientific Socialism. For Scientific Socialism was based on the class 
struggle which had dominated all history and dominated existing relationships in 
capitalist society. When the pastor asks Woodbey if the class struggle also exists 
in the church, there is the following discussion in which his mother joins: 

Master and slave, before the war, all belonged to the same church. They met 
on Sunday and prayed together, and one church member sold the other the 
next day. So now, in many cases, master and wage slave belong to the same 
church, meet on Sunday and pray together, and the one turns the other off from 
even the pittance he allowed him to take out of his earnings as wages or sets 
him out of house and home for non-payment of rent, or under mortage, the next 
day. All that, notwithstanding the Bible says love brother and the stranger as 
oneself. 

It took the abolitionist, in and out of the church, to show the inconsistency of 
slavery and force a division, as the Socialists are now doing. 

“Yes,” said mother, “I belonged to one of that kind of churches, myself, 
before the war .” 27 


2b Ibid., p. 7. 

2 Hbid., pp. 69, 83, 90. 
27 Ibid., p. 69. 
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Just as his mother was converted at the end of the 1903 pamphlet, so, too, the 
pastor by the close of The Bible and Socialism. He confesses he had learned little 
of economics while in college, and since he joined the ministry, he had been too 
busy to give more than a casual thought to the Bible’s “economic teachings” and 
whether or not the churches adhered to them. But as a result of the “interesting 
evening conversations,” he was a changed man. 

. . . being convinced that Socialism is but the carrying out of the economic 
teachings of the Bible, I shall endeavor to study it and lay it before my people 
to the best of my ability. 28 

There may have been little new for white religiously-inclined Socialists in 
Woodbey’s pamphlet since the Christian Socialists had already published a con¬ 
siderable body of literature demonstrating to their satisfaction that the Bible and 
Socialism were compatible. But to black church-goers much of what was in the 
pamphlet was new and certainly must have made an impressive impact. 
Moreover, while many Christian Socialists preached an emotional propaganda 
replete with Christian ethics, they tended to ignore the class struggle or to relate 
their biblical references to the contemporary scene. Not so Woodbey; he was a 
fitm believer in the class struggle, had read Marx, and was not in the least reluc¬ 
tant to couple discussions of the Old and New Testaments with specific evils in 
twentieth-century American society. 

Woodbey’s third and last Socialist pamphlet was The Distribution of Wealth, 
published in 1910 at San Diego by the author. The sixty-eight-page booklet con¬ 
sists of a series of letters to J. Jones, a California rancher-friend of the author, in 
which Woodbey describes how the distribution of wealth created by productive 
labor would operate “after Socialism has overthrown the capitalist method of 
production.” Pointing out in his preface that there was little in Socialist literature 
on how the future co-operative commonwealth would function, Woodbey, with¬ 
out the slightest hesitation, declared he would attempt to fill the gap. Affirming his 
right to do so, he noted: 

If the socialist movement is based upon truth, it cannot be destroyed by the 
utmost freedom of discussion, nor is the movement or the party necessarily in 
danger, because your views or mine are not at once adopted even should they 
be corrected. All I ask of the reader is a fair, honest consideration of what I 
have written. 29 

What he wrote is an interesting elaboration of how the different institutions 
under capitalism would operate in the new Socialist society. Some of this had 
already been set forth in his 1903 What To Do and How To Do It, but here he 
develops it further. In 1903, it will be recalled, Woodbey had conceded that the 
capitalists would resort to armed resistance to prevent the Socialist society from 
coming into being. Now, however, he appears to believe that while capitalists 


"Ibid., p. 96. 

29 G. W. Woodbey, The Distribution of Wealth, San Diego, California, 1910, p. 7. 
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would resist the transition to Socialism with “tremendous opposition,” it would 
not necessarily lead to war. Once socialism had proven its superiority over 
capitalism even the capitalists and their children would acquiesce and decide to 
live under it. (A clear throw-back to Looking Backward.) He writes: 

Let us go back, for instance, to the slaveholder, by the way of illustration. 

He declared that he would go to war before he would permit himself and family 
to labor like the negro slave and live in poverty, rags and ignorance. He had 
been taught to believe that that was the necessary outgrowth of labor. And I 
submit that the condition of labor under chattel slavery was a poor school in 
which to teach the child of the master a desire to labor. So the capitalist of 
today and his children look upon the workers as he has them in the sweatshops, 
mines and factories of the country, putting in long hours for a bare existence, 
under the most unsanitary conditions, living in the worst of places, and eating 
of the worst of food; and, like his brother, the slaveholder, he is determined 
that he and his shall not be reduced to such straits. It has not yet dawned upon 
him that when the people who work own the industries in place of him, all of 
these disagreeable conditions will at once disappear. ... It is my opinion that, 
notwithstanding the false education of the children of the wealthy, even they in 
the first generation will have so much of their distaste for labor taken away that 
we will have little or no trouble with them when the majority have changed 
conditions . 30 

Woodbey’s rancher friend keeps asking whether people would work under 
socialism once the fear of poverty and unemployment were removed, Woodbey’s 
answer is interesting: 

. . . when chattel slavery prevailed, as we said, men thought that labor must 
continue to be always what it was then, and that because the slave sought to 
escape he wouldn’t work for wages. So now the capitalist, and those who 
believe in capitalism, think that labor must continue always to be just what it is 
now; and as some people won’t work under the new and better conditions. 

It is a wonder to me that men are so willing to work as they are under the 
present conditions. The fact is, the mind of the child is such that it accepts what 
it is taught now, and will do the same then. 

The boy that was born a slave thought that it was natural for him to be one, 
and the young master took it for granted that he was intended to be master. But 
the boy that is born free, never thinks that any one ought to own him; nor does 
the youngster bom at the same time with him think that he ought to own him. 

But instead, they both go to school often in the same class. They at once accept 
the conditions under which they were born. No, my friend, there is no danger 
of the children not at once accepting the new conditions under Socialism, and 
we have proved there will be so little loss through idlers, even in the first 
generation of old folks, that it will not be found worth bothering about. And as 
the old and infirm should of necessity be looked after with the best of every¬ 
thing from the very beginning, it will be found when the time comes that the 
thing to do will be to let every one work and be sure that we have abundance of 


™Ibid. } pp. 41,44-45. 
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everything for all, and then let everybody help themselves, wherever they may 
be, to what we have on hand, as we do with what the public now owns. Indeed, 
they can be better trusted then than now. with all fear of the future banished 
forever . 31 

It is perhaps significant that this is the only one of Woodbey’s pamphlets which 
ends without the second party convinced of the truth of the author’s arguments 
and converted to Socialism. Probably Woodbey himself realized that he had tack¬ 
led a difficult subject that his presentation was too tentative to be effective in total 
conversion. At any rate, he ended his last letter: 

Hoping that I have been able to make it clear to you that under Socialism it 
will be possible to equitably distribute the products of industry and that you 
and your family will at once join the movement, I will close this somewhat 
lengthy correspondence by saying that I would be pleased to hear from you 
soon. 


Yours for the cause of the Revolution. 

G. W. Woodbey 32 

Reverend Woodbey was a delegate to the Socialist Party conventions of 1904 
and 1908; indeed, he was the sole representative of the Negro people at these 
gatherings. At the 1904 convention Woodbey took the floor twice. On the first 
occasion, he expressed his opinion on the seating of A. T. Gridely of Indiana who 
was being challenged because he had accepted a position in the state government 
after passing a civil service examination. The question at issue was whether A. T. 
Gridely had violated the Socialist principle of not accepting a position under a 
capitalist government. Woodbey spoke in favor of seating A. T. Gridely, arguing 
that in Germany the Socialists boasted of the number of comrades in the army, 
and noting that certainly such Socialists were doing work for a capitalist govern¬ 
ment. “We all know,” he continued, “that we work for capitalists when we work 
at all, and we would be pretty poor if we did not work for capitalists at all.” 33 On 
the second occasion, he spoke up in favor of the Party National Secretary receiv¬ 
ing a salary of $1,500 a year which he called “not a dollar too much.” 34 But the 
failure of the convention to deal with the Negro question in the Party platform or 
of the delegates to discuss it once during the entire convention, aroused no com¬ 
ment from the only black delegate. 

At the 1908 convention, Woodbey took the floor four times. On one occasion, in 
a discussion of franchises held by private corporations, he advanced what for the 
Socialist Party was the bold position that the Socialists declare themselves “in 
favor as fast as they can get in possession in any locality, of taking everythin' 


31 Ibid., pp. 54-55. 

33 Ibid., p. 68. Woodbey’s fellow-Califomia Socialist closed his letters, “Yours for the Revolution, 
Jack London.” 

33 Proceedings of the National Convention of the Socialist Party Held at Chicago, Illinois, May I to 
6,1904, Chicago, 1904, pp. 47-48. 

3 *Ibid., p. 182. 
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without a cent, and forcing the issue as to whether there is to be compensation or 
not. (Applause). I take the ground that you have already paid for these 
franchises—already paid more than they are worth, and we are simply proposing 
to take possession of what we have already paid for.” 35 On another occasion, 
Woodbey recommended that the National Committee elect its own executive 
committee from its own members, and on still another, he opposed a time limit 
being imposed before a Party member could be nominated for office on the 
Socialist ticket to ensure that he would not betray the movement. Woodbey 
argued that the danger of such persons “selling out” was just as great if they were 
members for years instead of months. “In my judgment, a man who understands 
its [the Party’s] principles is not more liable to do it after he has been in the party 
six months than five years.” 36 

The other occasion in which Woodbey spoke at the 1908 convention marked the 
only time during the two national gatherings that he commented on an issue 
related to the race question. That was when he took a firm stand, during the 
discussion of the immigration resolution, against Oriental exclusion and, indeed, 
exclusion of any immigrants. His speech, coming as it did from a California 
delegate, was a remarkable statement and certainly not calculated to win friends 
among Socialists in his state. But it was in keeping with the tradition of black 
Americans since the era of Reconstruction: in 1869, the Colored National Labor 
Union went on record against exclusion of Chinese immigration. Woodbey con¬ 
ceded that it was generally believed that all Who lived on the Pacific coast were as 
“a unit” in opposing Oriental immigration. But he did not, though a delegate from 
California, share this view: 

I am in favor of throwing the entire world open to the inhabitants of the 
world. (Applause). There are no foreigners, and cannot be unless some person 
comes down from Mars, or Jupiter, or some place. 

I stand on the declaration of Thomas Paine when he said “The world is my 
country.” (Applause). It would be a curious state of affairs for immigrants or 
descendants of immigrants from Europe themselves to get control of affairs in 
this country, and then say to the Oriental immigrants that they should not come 
here. So far as making this a mere matter of race, I disagree decidedly with the 
committee, that we need any kind of a committee to decide this matter from a 
scientific standpoint. We know what we think upon the question of race now as 
well as we would know two years from now or any other time . 37 

Woodbey scoffed at the idea that the entrance of Oriental immigrants would 
reduce the existing standard of living, arguing that regardless of immigration or no 
immigration, it was the “natural tendency of capitalism” to reduce the standard of 
living of the working class, and that if they could not get Oriental labor to do work 
more cheaply in the United States, they would export their production to the 


35 Proceedings, National Convention of the Socialist Party, Held at Chicago, Illinois, May 10 to 17, 
1908, pp. 208-9. 

36 Ibid., pp. 290-91. 

37 Ibid., p. 106. 
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Oriental countries where goods could be produced more cheaply than in this 
country. 38 Woodbey’s prediction that American capitalists would export produc¬ 
tion to cheap labor countries of the Orient, was, as American workers today fully 
realize, to bear fruit. 

Continuing, Woodbey spoke eloquently of the contradiction between immigra¬ 
tion restriction and the principles of international Socialism. As he saw it, 
Socialism was based “upon the Brotherhood of Man,” and any stand in opposi¬ 
tion to immigration would be “opposed to the very spirit of the Brotherhood of 
Man.” Reminding the delegates that Socialists were organized in China and Japan 
as well as in other countries, he asked: 

Are the Socialists of this country to say to the Socialists of Germany, or the 
Socialists of Sweden, Norway, Japan, China, or any other country, that they 
are not to go anywhere on the face of the earth? It seems to me absurd to take 
that position. Therefore, I hope and move than any sort of restriction of immi¬ 
gration will be stricken out of the committee’s resolution. (Applause .) 38 

It is unfortunate that while he had the floor, Woodbey did not attack delegates 
like Ernest Untermann and Victor Berger for the anti-Negro character of their 
arguments in favor of Oriental exclusion. Nevertheless, Woodbey’s speech on the 
immigration resolution, ranks high in Socialist literature even though it has been 
ignored by all students of the subject. 40 

Only once at either the 1904 or 1908 conventions did the delegates take notice of 
the fact that Woodbey was a black representative. That was when his name was 
placed in nomination as Debs’ running-mate in the presidential election of 1908. 
Delegate Ellis Jones of Ohio presented his name to the convention in a brief but 
moving speech. “Comrades. . .the nomination that I want to make for our Vice- 
President. . .is a man who is well known in the movement for many years. The 
Socialist Party is a party that does not recognize race prejudice and in order that 
we may attest this to the world, I offer the name of Comrade Woodbey of Califor¬ 
nia.” 41 But Woodbey received only one vote—that of Jones. 42 The nomination 
went to Ben Hanford who had been Debs’ running mate in 1904. Possibly had 
Debs, who did not attend the convention, wired the delegates that Woodbey’s 
nomination would be a major contribution of American Socialism in the struggle 
against racism, the vote would have been different. But Debs did not believe that 
the Party should do anything special on the Negro question, and this view was 
shared by all at the convention except for the one delegate who nominated and 
voted for Woodbey. Since the fact that Woodbey was even placed in nomination 


33 Ibid., pp. 106-7. 

3a Ibid., pp. 107-8. 

40 The most detailed discussion of the 1908 convention in relation to the immigration issue is Charles 
Leinenweber, “The American Socialist Party and ‘New’ Immigrants,’’ Science & Society, vol. 
XXXXII, Winter, 1968, pp. 6-12. It does not even mention Woodbey’s speech in opposition to the 
resolution calling for a study of the necessity for immigration restriction. 

41 Proceedings, National Convention. . .1908, p. 163. 
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has escaped the attention of every historian of the Socialist Party, 43 it is clear that 
the significance of the one vote he received has been generally overlooked. 

Following the 1908 convention, Woodbey began a tour of Northern cities with 
fairly large black populations and delievered a series of soap-box speeches in 
favor of the Socialist ticket. 44 In addition, the National office of the Socialist Party 
circulated his four-page leaflet, Why the Negro Should Vote the Socialist Ticket. 
The author was described as a member of the State Executive Committee, 
Socialist Party of California, and formerly Pastor of African Church, in Omaha 
Nebraska. Typical of Woodbey’s propaganda technique, the leaflet consisted 
mainly of a speech, supposedly delivered by a Reverend Mr. Johnson, Pastor of 
the African Baptist Church, who had called his congregation together to explain 
why he had decided "to vote the Socialist ticket at the coming election.” 

The Socialist movement, he pointed out, sought to bring together all working 
people into a party of their own, so that through such a party “they may look after 
the interest of all who work regardless of race or color.” Since Negroes were 
nearly all wage workers, it was clear that only such a party could really represent 
them. “All other parties have abandoned the negro, and if he wants an equal 
chance with everyone else, he can get it in no other way than by voting the 
Socialist ticket.” No other party, including the Republicans, stood for eliminating 
poverty, and just as once, the elimination of slavery was crucial for the Negro, so 
today was the elimination of poverty. Socialism would create a society without 
poverty, a society in which the land, mines, factories, shops, railroads, etc., 
would be owned collectively, and the Negro “being a part of the public, will have 
an equal ownership in all that the public owns, and this will entitle him to an equal 
part in all the good things produced by the nation.” In this future society, 
moreover, he would not have to abandon his belief in religion. On the contrary, by 
providing all with sufficient food to eat and decent places in which to live, 
Socialism would be fulfulling the fundamental ideas set down in the Bible. 

Finally, Woodbey called for unity of white and black workers, urging them to 
“lay aside their prejudices and get together for their common good. We poor 
whites and blacks have fought each other long enough, and while we have fought, 
the capitalists have been taking everything from both of us.” The Socialist move¬ 
ment was the embodiment of this unifying principle, for it was 

part of a great world movement which includes all races and both sexes and 
has for its motto: “Workers of the world unite. You have nothing to lose but 
your chains; you have a world to win .” 45 

Woodbey’s first published appeal directly to his people on behalf of the 
Socialist Party is an excellent illustration of the black minister’s great ability to 


43 Neither Ira Kipnis nor Ray Ginger mention Woodbey's nomination in their discussion of the 1908 
Convention. 

44 New York Evening Call, Nov. 2, 1908. 

45 Reverend G. W. Woodbey, “Why the Negro Should Vote the Socialist Ticket,” four-page leaflet, 
undated, copy in Socialist Party Papers, Duke University Library. 
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take a complex subject and simplify it so that even a political illiterate could 
understand it. 

Woodbey expanded on several points in his leaflet in articles early in 1909 in the 
Chicago Daily Socialist . In “The New Emancipation,” he emphasized the com¬ 
mon interests of black and white workers under capitalism, condemned black 
strikebreaking and the doctrine that Negroes should seek to solve their problems 
by the accumulation of wealth. Even if a few Negroes could become wealthy, the 
fact still remained that “their brothers are getting poorer every day.” What then 
was the answer? 

Give the negro along with others the full product of his labor by wrenching 
the industries out of the hands of the capitalist and putting them into the hands 
of the workers and what is known as the race problem will be settled forever. 
Socialism is only another one of those great world movements which is coming 
to bless mankind. The Socialist party is simply the instrument for bringing it 
about, and the negro and all other races regardless of former conditions, are 
invited into its folds . 46 

In another article, “Socialist Agitation,” Woodbey called for the use of all 
forms of educational-techniques to reach the black masses, “the press, the pulpit, 
the rostrum and private conversation.” Socialist agitators must understand that 
they would face imprisonment and other forms of maltreatment, but his was to be 
expected when one sought to overthrow an evil system. “For attempting to over¬ 
throw the slave system, Lincoln and Lovejoy were shot, John Brown was hung, 
while Garrison, Phillips and Fred Douglass were mobbed.” Naturally, Socialist 
agitators “are equally hated and despised,” and they faced constant distortion of 
what they stood for. 

Because the Socialists recognize the existence of a class struggle they are 
some times accused of stirring up class hatred. But, instead, they simply rec¬ 
ognize the fact that capitalism, by its unequal distribution of wealth, has forced 
on us a class struggle, which the Socialists are organizing to put down and bring 
on the long talked of period of universal brotherhood . 47 

When Woodbey advised Socialist agitators to expect to be persecuted, he spoke 
from personal experience. At the time he was a delegate to the 1908 Socialist 
convention, he was out on bail, having been arrested in San Francisco early in the 
year with thirty other Socialist speakers for defying a ban against street-corner 
meetings. This was in the midst of the economic crisis following the Panic of 1907, 
and the Socialists were holding meetings to demand relief for the unemployed. 

Even before the Wobblies made free-speech fights famous, Socialists had en¬ 
gaged in such battles and had used specific aspects of the strategy followed by the 
I.W.W. in their spectacular free-speech fights. 48 In the case of the 1908 San 


46 G. W. Woodbey, “The New Emancipation,” Chicago Daily Socialist, Jan. 18, 1909. 

47 G. W. Woodbey, “Socialist Agitation,” Ibid., Jan. 4, 1909. 

48 Philip S. Foner, History of the Labor Movement in the United States, vol. TV, New York, 1965, p. 
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Francisco free-speech fight, the Socialists deliberately violated a city ordinance 
forbidding street meetings without police permits for all organizations except 
religious groups. When a speaker was arrested for speaking without a permit, his 
place was speedily filled on the soap box. Speaker after speaker, men and women, 
black and white, mounted the soapbox, were arrested, and dragged off to the jail. 
Woodbey was one of the first to be dragged off and jailed. Along with his com¬ 
rades he was released on bail. 49 

“The police can’t stop us,” Woodbey told a reporter during the 1908 conven¬ 
tion. “They can and do arrest us when we speak, but they can’t stem the tide that 
has been started no more then they can the ocean. The more they ill treat us, the 
more Socialists there are.” Despite police opposition, the Socialists were deter¬ 
mined to obtain relief for “the hordes of honest working men [in San Francisco] 
who are starving because they can’t get the work they so earnestly desire.” 50 

With the aid of liberals and labor groups, the Socialists were able to force the 
City Council of San Francisco to repeal the objectionable ordinance, and charges 
against Woodbey were dropped. 51 He continued to participate in free-speech 
fights, and in 1912 was a key figure in what was probably the most famous 
free-speech fight in American history—the free-speech fight in San Diego, 
California. San Diego was, of course, Woodbey’s home town, and the place where 
he was the pastor of the Mt. Zion Church for several years until he was removed 
because, as one who knew him, wrote, he “loosened up his flock with the Bible, 
then finished his sermon with an oration on Socialism.” 52 

On January 8, 1912, the San Diego City Council passed an ordinance creating a 
“restricted” district, forty nine blocks in the center of town, in which street- 
corner meetings might not be held. Unlike ordinances in other cities banning 
street-speaking, that in San Diego made no exception for religious utterances. All 
street-speaking was banned in the so-called “congested district.” The reason 
given was that the meetings blocked traffic, but it was clear that the real purpose 
was to suppress the I.W.W.’s effort “to educate the floating and out-of-work 
population to a true understanding of the interests of labor as a whole,” as well as 
their determination to organize the workers in San Diego who were neglected by 
the A.F. of L. Among these neglected workers were the mill and lumber and 
laundry workers and streetcar conductors and motormen. This determination had 
infuriated John D. Spreckels, the millionaire sugar capitalist and owner of the 
streetcar franchise, and he and other employers had applied pressure on the 
Council to pass the ordinance. Certainly, San Diego had plenty of room for her 


49 San Francisco Call, San Francisco Chronicle, Feb. 1-8, 1908. 

50 Chicago Daily Socialist, May 11, 1908. 

51 San Francisco Call, June 12, 1908. 

52 In a letter to the author, Harland B. Adams of San Diego summarized a conversation he had with 
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the home of Reverend Woodbey. According to Mr. Allen, Reverend Woodbey lived at 12 Twenty- 
Ninth Street, San Diego. He described Woodbey as “a rather dark Negro, slender and about 5 feet 11 
inches. Mrs. Woodbey was extremely stout, almost to the point that with her age and weight, it was 
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traffic, and no one believed that this little town in Southern California would 
suffer a transportation crisis if street corner meetings continued. 53 

Two days before the ordinance was supposed to go into effect, the I.W.W. and 
the Socialists held a meeting in the center of the restricted district at which 
Woodbey was a leading speaker. The police broke up the meeting but did not 
intimidate the fighters for free speech. On January 8, 1912, the San Diego Union 
carried the following on its front page: 

SOCIALISTS PROPOSE FIGHT TO FINISH FOR FREE SPEECH 

Following a near-riot Saturday night during a clash between the police de¬ 
partment, on the one hand, and Socialists, Industrial Workers of the World on 
the other, the Socialists and I.W.W. members held a running street meeting 
last night at Fifth and H streets, but the meeting was orderly, and there was not 
any semblance of trouble. 

During the meeting members of the organizations policed the sidewalks and 
kept them clear, so that the city police would have no objection to make. 
Among the speakers were Mrs. Laura Emerson, Messrs. Hubbard and Gordon 
for the Industrial Workers of the World, and George Washington Woodbey, 
Kaspar Bauer and Attorney E. F. Kirk for the Socialists. 

The part played by the police in the affair of Saturday evening was de¬ 
nounced, but none of the speakers grew radical. It was announced that the fight 
for free speech will be waged with vigor, but in a dignified manner. 

The police, aided by vigilantes, responded with more than vigor and in anything 
but a dignified manner. The brutality against the free-speech fighters in San Diego 
was so horrendous that after an investigation ordered by Governor Hiram 
Johnson, Colonel Harris Weinstock reported: “Your commissioner has visited 
Russia and while there, has heard many horrible tales of high-handed proceed¬ 
ings and outrageous treatment of innocent people at the hands of despotic and 
tyrannic Russian authorities. Your commissioner is frank to confess that when he 
became satisfied of the truth of the stories, as related by these unfortunate men 
(victims of police and vigilante brutality in San Diego), it was hard for him to 
believe that he was not still sojourning in Russia, conducting his investigation 
there, instead of in this alleged ‘land of the free and home of the brave.’’ 54 


difficult for her to get about. She was known by nearly everyone in the small Negro population of San 
Diego at that time, as Mother Mary or Mother Woodbey. She was a devout Baptist Christian and 
regularly attended the Baptist Church at 29th and Clay, which still exists.” The Woodbeys, Mr. Allen 
continued, owned the property where he lived, as well as the house next door which he rented to a 
Negro who was a veteran of the Civil War. 

According to Mr. Allen, he was in a group that drafted Reverend Woodbey as the pastor for the Mt. 
Zion baptist Church, and was also part of the group which had him removed. Although extremely 
popular, and though he drew large crowds to his sermons, his dismissal, “was a direct result of mixing 
too much Socialism with his Bible, and this the members of his church resented.” 

Dennis V. Allen organized the San Diego Race Relations Society in 1924, and held the post of 
president for thirty-six years. 
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Woodbey was several times the victim of brutal police assaults as he insisted on 
exercising his right-of-free speech, and he filed charges of “Malicious and unoffi¬ 
cial” conduct against the chief of police, captain of the detectives, and several 
policemen whom he accused of brutality. 55 As a leading figure in the Free Speech 
League, the organization which coordinated the free-speech fight, Woodbey was 
frequently threatened by vigilantes, and on one occasion, he barely escaped 
death. The Citizen, official organ of the Labor Unions of Southern California, 
reported in mid-April, 1912: 

Rev. Woodbey, a negro preacher, has been threatened for his activity. A few 
nights ago he was taken to his home by a committee from the Free Speech 
League. As the party left the car at a comer near Woodbey’s home an au¬ 
tomobile was noticed in front of the house. Upon examination it was found to 
contain two armed men. Across the street another vigilante was stationed, and 
in the alley two more armed men were found. The strength of the committee 
with Woodbey probably saved his life, as members of the League challenged 
the vigilantes to do their dirty work. The preacher’s house was patrolled by 
armed men from the League all night. 56 

The free-speech fight in “Barbarous San Diego” was still in full swing in late 
April, 1912 when Woodbey left to attend the Socialist Party national convention in 
Chicago as a delegate from California. By the time he returned home, the struggle 
was still continuing and he did what he could to help the cause, faced with defeat 
as a result of the power of the police, vigilantes, and the state government. 
Wobblies continued to be clubbed and arrested, and there was little that could be 
done to prevent the wholesale violation of their civil rights. “They have the 
courts, the mails and funds,” Laura Payne Emerson lamented. 57 It was not until 
1914 that the right of the I.W.W. to hold street meetings was established. Al¬ 
though the ordinance still remained on the statute books, the police no longer 
interfered when Wobblies spoke at street corners in the forbidden district. On the 
invitation of the I.W.W., Reverend Woodbey was one of the regular speakers at 
such meetings. 58 

Woodbey’s associations with the I.W.W. may not have pleased some California 
Socialists and his role in the free-speech fights probably disturbed members of his 
congregation. But he was candidate for state treasurer on the Socialist ticket in 
1914 and was still listed as Pastor of Mt. Zipn Church in San Diego and member of 
the state executive board of the Socialist Party in The Christian Socialist of 
February, 1915 which published two articles by the militant black Socialist minis¬ 
ter. These, the last known writings of Reverend Woodbey on Socialism, were 
“What the Socialists Want” and “Why the Socialists Must Reach the Churches 


55 San Diego Union, Feb. 22, 1912. The charges were ignored by the authorities. 
b6 The Citizen reprinted in St. Louis Labor, April 27, 1912. In her study, “The I.W.W. Free Speech 
Movement San Diego, 1912“ (, Journal of San Diego History, Winter, 1973, pp. 25-33), Rosalie Shanks 
does not once mention Reverend Woodbey. 

57 Industrial Worker, Oct. 17, 1912. 

™The Wooden Shoe (Los Angeles), Jan. 22, 1914. 
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with Their Message.” The first was in the form of a dialogue, a familiar Woodbey 
technique, between the minister (here called Parker) and George Stephenson, a 
black mail carrier. Stephenson asks to be told “in short, and the simplest way 
possible, just what it is you Socialists are trying to get any way,” and Woodbey 
proceeds to enlighten him, pointing out the features of the Socialist society which 
he had presented in greater detail in his previous pamphlets. When the mail carrier 
leaves convinced that there was no way to answer the arguments in favor of 
Socialism, his teacher shouts after him: “Hold on a minute, we would solve the 
race problem of this and all other countries, by establishing the brotherhood of 
man which Christ taught.” 

In the second piece, Woodbey insisted that the Socialists would never succeed 
unless they won over “the millions of working people who belong to the various 
churches of the country,” and proceeded to indicate how he did his part in this 
endeavor. His chief weapon was to play up the point that “the economic teaching 
of the Bible and of Socialism is the same, and that for that reason he (the church 
member) must accept Socialism in order to stand consistently by the teaching of 
his own religion.” After having shown the church member that the Bible, “in 
every line of it,” was “with the poor and against their oppressors,” it was neces¬ 
sary to convince him that the solution for the ills of society was not charity which 
was at best “only a temporary relief,” but the collective ownership and operation 
of the industries. The last point had to be reached slowly and step by step, but if 
the Socialist agitator keeps using the Bible as his authority, he will carry the 
church member along to that conclusion. The danger was that too many Socialists 
antagonized church members by linking anti-religion with Socialism. Hence, he 
advised against using agitators “ who do not understand the Christian people, to 
carry this message, for the reason that they are sure to say something that will 
spoil the whole thing.” 

We know nothing of Reverend Woodbey after 1915. But we leave him at this 
point in his career still as confirmed a Socialist as ever. “I would not vote for my 
own wife on a platform which did not have the Socialist message in it,” he told an 
audience in December, 1914. 59 

Just how many blacks Woodbey converted by the method he outlined in his last 
Socialist writing is impossible to determine. But Hubert H. Harrison, a militant 
black Socialist in New York, said of Woodbey’s work as a national Party or¬ 
ganizer: “He has been very effective.” 60 At least one prominent black Socialist 


^California Social Democrat, Dec. 12, 1914. 
80 New York Call, Dec. 16, 1911. 
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attributed his conversion to Socialism to Reverend Woodbey. In the Chicago 
Daily Socialist of September 29, 1908, Reverend George W. Slater, Jr., Pastor, 
Zion Tabernacle in the Windy City, wrote: 

For years I have felt that there was something wrong with our government. 

A few weeks ago I heard Comrade Woodbey, a colored national organizer of 
the Socialist party, speaking on the streets in Chicago. He showed me plainly 
the trouble and the remedy. From that time on I have been an ardent supporter 
of the Socialist cause. 



